GERMAN REPRISALS                                          1905
The naval discussions were direct between the two Admiralties, but
the military discussions were conducted through an intermediary.1
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The circumstances being what they were, he could have done
nothing less. If the possibility of a war in which the two countries
would be fighting together had to be considered, it was the plain
duty of both Governments to be ready with a plan for concerted
action. Nevertheless, the military conversations marked a definite
step forward in the evolution of the Entente. It was no longer possible
to regard the Anglo-French Convention as a mere settlement of
colonial questions remote from European politics. The shock-tactics
of the Germans on the chosen ground of Morocco had made it a
European issue of the first importance, and the two friends were now
challenged in an arena in which a promise of " diplomatic support "
was likely to be of little value, unless there was at least a presumption
that it would be followed, if sufficient occasion arose, by support in
arms. The action of Germany in 1905 had gone far to establish that
presumption before Lansdowne left office, and British Ministers already
shrank from the thought of leaving France in the lurch if she were
exposed to retaliation for the offence of having made friends with us.
France as well as Great 'Britain sincerely desired to keep the peace.
After the fall of Delcasse, French diplomacy was cowed and em-
barrassed, British cautious and correct. Both Rouvier and Lansdowne
studiously refrained from saying or doing anything that could give
a handle to the Germans. King Edward was less discreet, and it was
largely by his conduct in these months that he earned himself the
reputation of being the author of the " encirclement policy " and the
leader of the anti-German movement in Europe. He twice visited
Paris in 1905, once before and once after the fall of Delcasse, and was
outspoken in his censure of his nephew's proceedings and in his
expressions of sympathy with the French Minister. On his second
visit he saw Delcasse more than once, and " strongly supported his
views " though he was now out of office. He also saw Prince Radolin,
the German Ambassador in Paris, and to him also he " frankly spoke
of the dangerous situation his nephew was provoking." In August
1 Grey, " Twenty-five Years," Vol. II, p. 76.
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